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side. In opposition to this were Germany and Austria. Both Italy and Russia shrunk from opposing Germany; they were, however, not unfriendly to England. Germany cannot disarm, and does not wish to forego any advantage accruing to her from the present state of international law. At The Hague, therefore, while assenting in principle to peaceful solutions, she ruled them all out as impracticable. Nevertheless the latest conference of the friends of international amity in the Dutch capital took one real step in advance. This was the international court of prizes. As yet, indeed, this has only an inchoate existence. The next thing must be an agreement on the rules of maritime law which the new court can apply. In the settlement of these English diplomacy will of course take a leading part. On these subjects Japan, though not accepting all the English proposals, did not withhold from us her general co-operation. Finally, in view of earlier maritime disagreements already mentioned at their proper place in these pages, it is satisfactory to know that most of the South American States were very friendly to the English proposals; they insisted, however, on the absolute equality of all Powers, a principle which in practice leads to complications. They are also in favour of reducing the rights of belligerents in the interests of neutrals. One thing is certain; if The Hague discussions have not effected more towards preventing war than was done years ago by some suggestions on the subject drawn up by the ex-Foreign Secretary Lord Malmesbury and his friend Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in The Times, they have marked an epoch in the evolution of international law. Students
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